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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur 
■wissenschaftliche Philosophic; Z. f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Krtiik ; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fUr 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

Philosophic et mathematique : Vinfini nouveau. Evellin. Rev. Ph., 

XXIII, 2, pp. 113-119. 

There seems to be a tendency at present for philosophers to employ 
more mathematical theories to bolster up their systems, and for mathe- 
maticians to bring in philosophical considerations which they think will 
help them. While the exchange of ideas between philosophers and mathe- 
maticians may be helpful, the tendency just referred to must be deprecated. 
There are two notions which must be regarded as fundamental in mathe- 
matics, number and magnitude. Number is a creation of the mind. It 
is the first, one might almost say the only, datum of pure mathematics. 
The idea of number is exhausted in integers, fractions, and incommensur- 
ables. After each whole number comes another. That is what one means 
by saying that the series is indefinite. One has no warrant for supposing 
that such a series can be completed. In various ways one may arrive at 
the notion of a fractional series, likewise indefinite. The incommensurable 
number is defined by a knowledge of the place which belongs to it in the 
succession of numbers already defined. Here, again, the idea of the in- 
finite is in no way implied. But those who take literally the language 
used by M. Cantor in his interesting speculation, come to remarkable con- 
clusions. For example, they see in the succession of integers, a closed series 
ending in a first infinite, and in the series of incommensurable numbers 
a much richer collection which leads to an infinite of a superior order. It 
is yet to be proved that these new infinites are of practical value either for 
mathematics or for philosophy. 

E. A. 

Un Jphtlosophe inconnu : Jules Lequier. G. Seailles. Rev. Ph., XXIII, 

2, pp. 120-150. 

But for M. Renouvier, the name of Jules Lequier would have been for- 
gotten. Not only has Renouvier proclaimed Lequier as his master, but he 
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has collected and published the fragments of a great work which Lequier 
left unfinished, and has inserted in his own writings the most important of 
these. Lequier was strongly impressed with the apparent antinomy be- 
tween the conditions of knowledge, and the need of the moral life, science 
seeming to require the assumption of determinism and ethics, that of free- 
will. Lequier came to take the bold position that one cannot do away 
with free-will without, at the same time, doing away with science itself ; free- 
will is the condition of certitude, since with it disappears the distinction 
between true and false. Thus not only the moral, but the intellectual life, 
depends upon the solution of the problem of freedom. Religious dogmas 
also must be adjusted to this fundamental conception of freedom, taken 
seriously. A scheme of Lequier' s proposed work, drawn up by himself, 
shows that it was intended to contain nothing less than a logic, a sort of 
individual psychology, and a theology. Though freedom is the funda- 
mental conception of his philosophy, Lequier frankly exhibits the weakness 
of the conventional proof of freedom. Neither immediate consciousness, 
nor the exclusion of all other ascertainable causes of action, proves its ex- 
istence. But suppose that one pronounce in favor of necessity. This 
affirmation is self-destructive. If every thing is in truth necessary, judg- 
ments are also necessary. In that case, the distinction between true 
and false lacks foundation ; science disappears with ethics. The doctrine 
of necessity, therefore, has for its logical consequence absolute scepti- 
cism, while freedom permits study, reflection, the examination of proofs, the 
acceptance of the true, and the rejection of the false. Truth is not imposed 
upon us from without ; it is an act of freedom that affirms freedom. This 
doctrine has most important consequences for theology, as well as for ethics 
and for science in general. Wholly preoccupied with the notion of the in- 
finite, theologians sacrifice the freedom of man to the absolute power of 
God. The problems of creation, foreknowledge, and grace call for 
special consideration here. In short, reason identifies itself with the moral 
consciousness. The true is a good, an obligation, which only the good 
will accept and recognize. Thus truth is not necessary and impersonal, 
but something which each individual should freely recreate for himself. 

E. A. 

Philosophy and the Activity-Experience. W. Caldwell. Int. J. E., 

VIII, 4, pp. 460-480. 

The older conception of philosophy or metaphysics, as an attempt to state 
the value of the world for thought, has been modified during the present 
generation into the attempt to explain the significance of the world from 
the standpoint of the moral and social activity of man. There were, how- 
ever, men in the sixties (like Lotze, Ulrici, and Renouvier) who divined the 
limitations of a merely intellectual philosophy ; but it may be said that 
' ' the predominating note of the newer philosophy is its openness to the 
facts of the volitional and emotional and moral and social aspects of man's 
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life, as things that take us further along the path of truth, than the mere 
categories of thought, and their manipulation by metaphysics and episte- 
mology." The newer idealism does not dream, however, of disputing the 
positive results of Kant and Hegel ; but it emphasizes the fact that ' ' we are 
compelled to think the universe to be what the necessities of our practical 
nature demand that it shall be, that for philosophy as for psychology 
reality is whatever sustains a verifiable relation to our activity. ' ' When we 
grasp the true nature of the self, we see that we cannot think of the self or 
of any content of mind without affirming it, and by ' affirming ' is meant 
"acting, living, willing, as if that notion of the mind were real." The 
author mentions three reasons why the reality of man' s life should be con- 
ceived as that of a being who acts, and who alone can achieve the impos- 
sible by acting in advance of the mere conceptions of his reason : (1) A 
philosophy of volition is necessarily the best possible clue to the systemati- 
zation of the world from a teleological point of view, the supreme desidera- 
tum of all philosophy. (2) The adoption of a practical principle as the 
most logical explanation of reality will abolish the discrepancy which has 
hitherto been felt between philosophy and ordinary life. (3) The fact of 
volition or conduct is the only process in the world that we know from the 
inside. We seem to know thought and knowledge on the inside, because 
we are ourselves necessarily concerned in the origination and continuation 
of the very processes of thought and knowledge. ' ' Through the activity- 
experience, man may be said to be conscious of the whole world as the 
evolution of an energy or purpose that he is able in a measure to under- 
stand in so far as he is conscious of the utilization (in himself and in 
humanity) of physical processes for ideal ends. ' ' This thought of the sub- 
serviency of the world of sense and of science to the united activity of per- 
sons, lay, partly patent, and partly latent, in the writings of Berkeley and 
Kant ; but it required the doctrine of evolution with its recognition of the 
oneness of all existence, the modern psychological conclusion that the 
measure of reality is belief in what aids or limits our activity-experience, 
together with the philosophy of Schopenhauer and Buddhism, to develop 
it into the possible basis of a philosophical system. 

J. E. C. 

Der Emfifindungsbegriff auf empiriokritischer Grundlage betrachtet. Jos. 

Kodis. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 4, pp. 425-452. 

Things and thoughts may be considered (1) absolutely, i. e., without refer- 
ence to the thinking individual, and (2) relatively. The analysis of them 
gives us the ' element ' in the first case, the ' sensation ' in the second. The 
concept of sensation has a twofold aspect. When it is regarded as one of 
the constituents of a perception (relation of the thinking individual to the 
thing), its unity is merely derivative, depending upon the unitary function 
of the sense-organ. In its second aspect, the sensation is one of the con- 
stituents of an idea ( Vorstellung). Here it is a real unity. In the first as- 
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pect, the value of the concept is chiefly psycho-physical ; in the second, 
epistemological. The error of idealistic philosophy is that it confuses the 
absolute and relative points of view. Sensations are not identical with ele- 
ments ; they are not the ultimate constituents of the world. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

On the Logical Subject of the Proposition. E. C. Benecke. Mind, No. 

25, pp. 34-54. 

Writing from the point of view of formal logic, the author maintains that 
for logical purposes it is desirable that all propositions should be thrown 
into the subject-copula-predicate form, so that the logical subject may be 
apparent without reference to any context. The prevalent tendency to 
choose ' ' examples in the slipshod style of ordinary conversation ' ' is not 
to be commended. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Some fudgtnents on the Size of Familiar Objects. H. K. Wolfe. Am. 

J. Ps., IX, 2, pp. 137-167. 

This article records some experimentation designed to determine how 
accurately children and adults can reproduce the size of objects with which 
they are familiar, but which for the time are not present to the senses. 
From observations on nearly eleven hundred persons, the following points, 
among others, were established. (1) Our notions of the size of familiar 
objects differ widely. (2) Young children underestimate the size of coins 
and bills. (3) Mature persons of intelligence overestimate the size of the 
silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter dollar. (4) All classes of persons 
underestimate the size of the dime, nickel, and bill. (5) Girls make larger 
coins than boys and also large equivalent squares. In other problems of 
this investigation, the boys make the larger figures. (6) The judgments of 
the eighth-grade children are more uniform than those of either the fourth- 
grade children, or of university students, and are more nearly like the latter 
than the former. (7) The more advanced classes produce larger coins 
and bills than the elementary classes; but, within the same class, age causes 
no appreciable effect. (8) It is probable that the reproduction of such ob- 
jects as are here studied, is a function of the personality apart from knowl- 
edge or mental acumen. (9) The enormous errors in reproducing the bill 
and dime, suggest that the teaching of drawing in public schools may pro- 
fitably concern itself more with size. (10) To young children, a memory 
image is smaller than its object, while in the minds of adults it may exceed 
the object in size. 

Albert Lefevre. 

L'etat mental des mourants. Ch. Fer£. Rev. Ph., No. 3, pp. 296-302. 

Physicians, and especially the alienists, have often remarked that at the 

approach of death delirium ceases. Statistics show that return to reason 
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takes place in nearly one-fourth of the cases of mania. Even idiots often 
give proof of memory and of unwonted intelligence. Special attention is 
given to the numerous cases which show in the moments preceding death a 
revival of the past, or a marked feeling of well-being. The explanation 
of these phenomena as given by M. Egger and M. Sollier, is briefly dis- 
cussed. Four cases of such revival of the past immediately preceding 
death are described in detail. The writer's explanation is that these phe- 
nomena are due to causes chiefly physiological, to a hyper-excitability of 
nervous elements immediately prior to the loss of their properties. 

Vida F. Moore. 

A Contribution to the Study of Illusions. Frederick E. Bolton. Am. 

J. Ps., IX, 2, pp. 167-183. 

(a) The Effect of Size upon Estimations of Weight. When we study 
the effect of selecting from a series of blocks of uniform size, but differing 
in weight, those that are equal to certain standards, which differ in size 
(/. e., in density) from the series, we are studying the effect of size upon 
weight. On the other hand, when we select out of a series of variable size 
and variable density, but uniform in weight, the equal of standards that 
differ in weight, but uniform in size, the question becomes one of the in- 
fluence of weight upon size. From the results obtained it appears (1) that 
the effect of the latter is more marked than the former ; (2) the illusions are 
more striking when the objects are lifted between thumb and finger, than 
when raised by the lever-pressure method ; (3) in the lever-pressure method 
of estimation, the illusion does not appear at all, being overbalanced by the 
constant tendency to underestimate the selected weights ; (4) with the lever- 
pressure method, there is a very marked,, but unaccountable, tendency to 
select a lighter weight as the equivalent of given standards ; (5) in the lift- 
ing method, there is no such exaggerated tendency, and the error is remark- 
ably small ; (6) these results agree in general with Dr. Seashore' s (except 
when the lever-pressure method is used, and also with weights of uniform 
size), but the degree of corroboration cannot well be calculated because of 
the disparity of methods of experimentation. — (U) The Effect of Contour 
upon Estimations of Area. (1) The results show a negative conclusion so 
far as concerns contour acting as a suggestive factor in producing illusions 
of area. (2) There is great accuracy in average estimation and small aver- 
age variations. (3) In using the circular series, there is an overestimation, 
and with the squares, an underestimation. That is, the standards appear 
the same throughout, the circles seem smaller than they really are, and the 
squares seem larger. (4) The machine method results in a selection of 
larger squares to equal the standards. That is, the machine square seems 
smaller than it really is, and is enlarged to equal the standard. (5) 
Throughout, there is a marked exaggeration in selecting the equal of the 
smallest standards, a slight exaggeration for the largest, and a medium 
exaggeration for the middle one. 

Albert Lefevre. 
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La moralitk de V enfant. A. Schinz. Rev. Ph., No. 3, pp. 259-295. 

Though pedagogy has made great progress during recent years, it has con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with the intellectual and the physical. The 
problem of education in morals has been scarcely touched. The reasons 
for this are (1) that moral instruction is consigned to the parents and the 
home ; (2) that it is closely related to religious instruction ; (3) that the 
old doctrine of the innateness of conscience carries the implication that 
moral teaching is futile. The writer is firmly convinced that there is no 
innate moral element whatever. Morality is essentially altruism as opposed 
to egoism. A moral act is one that has regard to the interest of all, and not 
merely of those of an isolated individual. Careful study of children from the 
earliest age forces the conclusion that they possess no moral conscious- 
ness. The young child is a little animal, rather than a human being. 
Cases are cited of cruelty and impurity in young children. Egoism reigns 
in them, and in order to get what it wishes, the child naturally resorts 
to theft and falsehood. The earliest moral education must be the restraint 
of natural propensities, chiefly through the influence of fear. Many argu- 
ments are adduced to prove that there is no innate moral consciousness. 
The argument from universal consent fails, even when we consider only 
the morality of civilized peoples. There is little unanimity, for example, 
as to the ethics of war, or of vivisection. The argument that the form of 
morality, but not the content, is innate, is found to be equally at fault. 
Heredity is a potent factor in morality, as is clearly proved by the data at 
command. Further, if conscience could be proved to be innate, it would 
be perfectly useless, since our moral dispositions and judgments vary ac- 
cording to physical conditions independent of the will. The natural 
egoism of children is not to be deplored ; it is necessary to their preserva- 
tion and well-being. The child must attain a certain intellectual develop- 
ment before the moral consciousness can develop. Moral or altruistic 
ideas depend upon reason and experience for their growth. Here is the 
truth that lies at the root of the theory which maintains the innateness of 
moral ideas : There is in man a germ which develops and makes possible 
moral acts ; but this germ is not specifically moral, it is the faculty of 
knowledge, intelligence. The following conclusions are drawn : (1) A 
special moral education is even more necessary than physical and intel- 
lectual education, since morality is the basis of all social organization. (2) 
Such moral education cannot be based upon an innate conscience. The 
important point is that the child's reason should apprehend the truth of 
moral ideas. 

Vida F. Moore. 

The Psychology of Invention. Josiah Royce. Psy. Rev., V, 2, pp, 

1 13-144. 

This paper consists : " (1) of a definition of the problem ; (2) of a thesis 
as to certain pretty vague general conditions which favor inventiveness, 
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and (3) of some merely illustrative experimental reports, intended not to 
prove but to make more comprehensible my thesis." The first part is 
briefly discussed. There is no scientific standard by comparison with 
which we can know when an idea or habit is to be called new or an inven- 
tion. No idea remains fixed ; it changes and always has an element of 
relative novelty. Again, what is new for the individual may be old for the 
social order. Thus there are two processes called inventive : (1) the for- 
mation of a new idea or habit by an individual, which may be old for the 
race ; (2) inventions socially important. — There are two factors operating in 
every individual. One is the tendency to form a system of habits which 
tends towards an invariable routine ; the other is a tendency in normal 
cases towards independent variation. The latter tends towards novelty 
and individualism. This leads to the second question, the answer to which 
is suggested by the history of invention. " Important inventions do not, 
in general, occur except under particular social conditions," which en- 
courage individualism. Thus we get a new statement of the problem : 
' ' What sort of influence is it that puts the individual on his mettle, that 
awakens him to valuable and independent variability of habit ?' ' The 
conclusion is that the social or external influence on the individual is not 
only a stimulus to variability, but also supplies much of the material for in- 
vention. There are three effects on the individual produced by the in- 
truding stimulus from the social order : (1) " Mere variation or tendency 
to vary ;' ' (2) tendency to conserve old habits against the social stimuli 
which makes the subject more critical and cautious ; (3) "a blending of the 
old and new elements which may involve a true invention. ' ' 

E. P. Robins. 

Das Wesen der Aufmerksamkeit und der geistigen Sammlung. Karl 

Ueberhorst. Ar. f. s. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 65-77. 

Attention is that intellectual function which is directed to apprehend 
clearly and distinctly a given content of perception or thought, whether it 
examines this content in one or more of its aspects, or in its entirety. This 
activity of the mind is not only directed to impressions of sense, but also 
deals with the content of thought. We can distinguish two kinds of atten- 
tion, voluntary and involuntary, but there is no essential distinction be- 
tween them. Attention is related to will, but is will only in one of its 
aspects. Since, then, attention is concentration of the mind on a definite 
content, we must distinguish between attention and mental concentration 
(Sammlung). Sammlung is the condition in which a person turns his mind 
wholly and entirely to the execution of a single task. It has a far wider 
significance than attention, and includes five different types of activity, 
while attention is confined to one. The opposite of concentration is dis- 
traction (Lerslreutheif). Attention, however, is that activity of mind 
which brings about a correct apprehension of the content of perception or 
thought by means of comparison and distinction. 

E. P. Robins. 
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ETHICAL. 

Sidgwick and Schopenhauer on the Foundations of Morality. Michael 

Macmillan. Int. J. E., VIII, 4, pp. 490-496. 

The author discusses Sidgwick' s three moral principles, justice, rational 
benevolence, and prudence, showing that Schopenhauer comes to almost 
the same conclusion when he investigates the metaphysical basis of moral- 
ity. Schopenhauer regards justice and charity, the two all-embracing vir- 
tues, as based upon pity. When pity prevents us from harming others, 
we manifest the virtue of justice ; when the same feeling prompts us to re- 
lieve the sufferings of others, we manifest the virtue of charity. When we 
turn to Sidgwick' s principle of prudence, there seems to be a distinct oppo- 
sition between the two moralists under consideration. Schopenhauer, how- 
ever, deduces the falsity of the immoral man's idea, of the wide difference 
between man and man, from the Kantian doctrine of the ideality of space 
and time, and flius ultimately derives his virtues of justice and charity 
from the metaphysical doctrine. If, however, we start from the ideality of 
time, we must in the same way deduce Sidgwick' s principle of prudence, 
which prescribes the ignoring of all differences of time in estimating our 
own present and future good. So that the doctrine of Kant, from which 
Schopenhauer deduces the virtues of justice and charity, must also lead 
to the rationality of Sidgwick' s principle of prudence ; and, though Schopen- 
hauer would refuse to recognize this as a moral principle, he would at any 
rate be logically bound to admit that it is rational. 

J. E. C. 

The Bearings of Philosophy on Education. J. S. Mackenzie. Int. J. 

E., VIII, 4, pp. 423-438. 

Philosophy may be expected to throw some light on the general aims of 
human life, and therefore on the results that it is the business of education 
to realize. Psychology, on the other hand, may be expected to throw some 
light on the general nature of mental development, and therefore on the 
methods of education which are likely to prove most useful. In each case, 
the assistance is likely to be rather general than specific. Philosophy, as the 
discussion of what is ultimately true or real, bears on education both as a 
criticism of the subject-matter which it seeks to impart, and again as a criti- 
cism of the type of life which it seeks to develop. It is the latter aspect of 
the subject with which the author is mainly concerned. Philosophical 
reflection on the aims of human life leads us to see that neither ' culture' 
nor ' utility ' furnishes a complete and satisfactory educational ideal, and to 
recognize the futility of the antithesis between these two ideals, even when 
the antithesis presents itself in the more subtle form of opposition between 
the good of the individual, and the good of society. The more clearly we 
grasp the philosophical conception of the vital relation of the individual to 
the social whole, the more shall we realize the futility of a culture which is 
not socially useful, and of a social utility which does not involve culture. 
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Again, in regard to the apparent opposition between the extensive and in- 
tensive culture of the mind, philosophy teaches that it is an error to suppose 
that one can know any one thing, without discovering its relation to others. 
When we turn to psychology, there are two points of considerable impor- 
tance ; apperception, and suggestion. There is a real relation and unity of 
principle between the views which these terms express, and the doctrine 
emphasized by philosophy of the organic unity and concreteness of life and 
knowledge. Apperception points out the fact that the significance of what 
enters into our intellectual life cannot be properly understood without con- 
sidering it in relation to the whole within which it is brought. "What 
anything is for us, depends not simply on what it is in itself, but on the way in 
which we grasp it. What suggestion teaches, is that what we learn has 
value for us only if it becomes a force in our lives. It must possess us, and 
carry us forward. — The main philosophical ideas (which are all closely 
related), whose application to education the author emphasizes, are, that the 
life of society is a living whole, that knowledge is a living whole, and that 
the mind is a living whole. Further, if the mind is a living whole, it may 
be expected to grow. J. E. C. 

HISTORICAL. 

L'etat mental d' Auguste Comte. G. Dumas. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 1, 

pp. 30-60; 2, pp. 151-180 ; 4, pp. 387-414. 

The legal complications that arose over the will Comte left, dragged on 
for thirteen years, in the course of which, and in order to influence the final 
decision, Littre produced his Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive. 
It was written in behalf of Madame Comte who had a powerful motive for 
wishing to prove Comte' s insanity. Her attorney drew most of his argu- 
ments from Littre' s book. In 1826 Comte did suffer from a brief attack of 
mania of which there were recurrences, especially in 1838 and 1845. Each 
attack was preceded by intellectual overwork complicated by extreme 
emotional disturbance. The one of 1826 was more severe than any subse- 
quent one. His mother had exhibited a frenzied piety and certain eccen- 
tricities, but beyond that no mental peculiarities are known in his family. 
In 1845 he was forty-eight years old ; mania seldom appears after fifty. 
After 1845, we find no mention in any of his writings of a recurrence of the 
disease ; there is nothing to indicate it in any of his works or actions. Nine 
physicians of highest reputation, who had known Comte intimately from 
1850 to 1857, certified to the court that his mental state in those, his last, 
years had been perfectly lucid and sound. He ordered his life systemat- 
ically to ward off further attacks. This explains the changes in his diet, so 
unjustly criticised. He carefully avoided another coincidence of mental 
excitement with overwork. He succeeded in conquering the disease, and 
was free from it after 1845. But of the attacks prior to that time, his works 
show no trace. After that of 1826, he took up the Cours de philosophie 
positive just where he had left off, and completed it in every detail accord- 
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ing to the plan told to Blainvilletwo months before his illness. Nor can any 
trace be found in the fourth volume on which he was engaged when attacked 
in 1838. Littr6, however, attached chief importance to that of 1845, claim- 
ing that the previous objective observation of facts was replaced henceforth 
by subjective, imaginative constructions. Littr6 did not understand the 
new subjective method. Comte held that the social and human point of 
view must be made to predominate in scientific research. The ex- 
travagances in his later works, noted by Mill and others as symptoms of 
insanity, were the outcome of mystical tendencies arising from Comte' s 
love for Clotilde. This reacted on his individual life, and then on his sys- 
tem. He could not conquer mysticism as he had conquered insanity, and 
he tried in vain to harmonize it with his social philosophy. But his reason 
remained logical and synthetic. 

Arthur Nutt. 

Was soil Wundt fur uns sein? A. Thiery. Rev. Neo-Scolastique, No. 
17, pp. 60-66. 

Under this title the writer discusses, first, the psychology of Wundt. Con- 
scious phenomena are for Wundt the exclusive object of psychology. The 
traditional doctrine of animism seems to conform to the facts of experience 
more closely than any other. The influence of the agnosticism of Wundt 
is then discussed. If he hesitates to rest in the doctrine of animism, it is 
because of an agnostic ideology. It is in the name of such an ideology that 
Wundt rejects both spiritualism a priori, and materialism. Internal ex- 
perience has the priority, not external experience ; internal experience 
alone gives certainty. In criticising Wundt' s system as a whole, the author 
maintains that Wundt' s hope that the doctrine of animism and his ideology 
may yet be reconciled, is a false one. By his inexact analysis of conscious 
experience, he is driven to the idealism of Berkeley. 

Vida F. Moore. 

La philosophic de Herbert Spencer. D. Mercier. Rev. N6o-Scolastique, 

No. 17, pp. 1-29. 

Herbert Spencer is remarkable for the depth as well as for the breadth of 
his knowledge. He is not, however, a scholar in the special sense of the 
word ; he has never attached his name to any discovery. He has assimi- 
lated scientific knowledge with a marvellous facility, and has sought to 
systematize the isolated groups of facts into one architectural whole — a new 
' ' synthetic philosophy. " His philosophy is the cobrdination of all the ideas 
of the nineteenth century, from the idealism of Hume and Kant to the 
pantheism of Hegel, with the mechanical conception of Descartes, the posi- 
tivism of Comte, and the evolutionism of Darwin. When Spencer began 
his labors, idealism was represented by two masters, Hume and Kant. Both 
are right, and both wrong, says Spencer. The given elements of knowledge 
are a priori for each individual, but a posteriori for the entire series of in- 
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dividuals. The transcendental and the experiential hypotheses are reconcila- 
ble on the ground of evolution. In 1852, seven years prior to the publication 
of the Origin of Species, Spencer had conceived the * ' hypothesis of develop- 
ment, ' ' according to which ' ' the vegetable and animal species would be 
produced by continual modifications resulting from change of environ- 
ment." It remained for Darwin to formulate the law of natural selection. 
The Spencerian evolution includes the totality of the cosmic process, from 
the condensation of nebulae to the products of the social life of civilized 
peoples. It is a mechanical evolution, in that chance is the determining 
factor. Spencer' s doctrine may well be termed a 'transfigured realism.' 
Energy is the true reality ; the physico-chemical events which are the ex- 
pression of energy are phenomenal. We are forced to think the existence 
of an objective reality, but are condemned to ignorance as to its nature. 
The problem thus becomes that which since Kant has been the essential 
problem of metaphysics — the determination of the limits of human intelli- 
gence. The First Principles examines the fundamental notions of reli- 
gion, of science, and of knowledge, with a view to their reconciliation. The 
outcome is that the notion of an absolute and infinite first cause, a notion 
fundamental to all religions, is inconceivable and contradictory. The 
fundamental notions of science — space, time, matter, motion, force — are 
equally contradictory and unthinkable. The notions fundamental to psy- 
chology meet the same fate. To be thinkable, an object must be relative 
and limited. Such is the law of the relativity of human thought. Religion 
and science are reconcilable, for if science and philosophy maintain that 
we have no knowledge of the Absolute, they insist upon belief in something 
mysterious and unfathomable, which is the object of religion. There is no 
real conflict between science and philosophy, since science concerns itself 
with phenomena, with the knowable in terms of mass, energy, and motion. 
Conflict arises only when metaphysics seeks to pronounce upon the nature 
of the Absolute. 

Vida F. Moore. 



